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The Three Who Knew 


HE Count de Basilente shifted his six feet two inches 
‘T of bone and muscle from my high window seat to 
a large chair before the fire. 

“TIT suppose you have guessed,” said he, with a slight 
suggestion of a South-country brogue, “ that I am an Irish- 
man.” I made no remark. Vatican titles are by no means 
uncommon among Irishmen who have rendered signal ser- 
vices to the Church, and no one could possibly have mis- 
taken my new acquaintance for an Italian. His next 
words, however, riveted my attention. 

“T may not look like wan of yere greasy, long-haired 
mediums, but I cud tell you a story that wud give th’ amal- 
gamated association of spirit rappers something to think 
about for the next long time. You have just been so good 
as to say that you do not believe in the world of spirits an’ 
the what-d’ye-call-it fourth dimension. Sure, now, 7 do. 
*Tis uncanny but true—true,” he repeated with conviction. 
“ You may never have heard of why they med me this el- 
egant present of a front poorch to me name, an’ I have 
no mind to reveal secret history, but for the convinc- 
ing of yere mind as to the truth of me first assertion, and 
changing names and places, which are of no account in the 
story, I will relate to you the history of th’ events which 
lead thereto, 
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He rolled and lighted a cigarette, glanced at the clock 
and settled himself lower in the chair. 

“To begin with, you must know that me birth was at- 
tended by a very strange incident. At that time there was 
an auld I-talian priest stopping at my father's house. 
Why he came there in the first place none of the family 
cud ever tell. It was as you may imagine an inconven- 
ient time, but he, being none too healthy himself, an’ win- 
ter as it was, they hadn't the heart to ask him to move on. 
Hardly then had I uttered me first complaint in this world, 
at about th’ age of wan hour, when he comes stumblin’ 
into me mother's room without leave or warnin’, snatches 
me from her arms, hangs a strange lookin’ medal around 
me neck, breathes into me mouth, chatterin’ so:ne kind of 
quare talk all the while, and then flops down clevl asa 
stone. Me mother, good soul, was frightened into convul- 
sions, but as for me, sure at the time I was litth the wore 
for wear, only as Jefferson tauld me afterwards, the auld 
divil blowin’ in me mouth that way was the cause of all 
the strange things that happened to me later on, and sub- 
sequently led me to the dizzy imminence of this fine red 
ribbon and little tin cross.” He touched the ordcz glisten- 
ing on his ample shirt front. 

“TI suppose I was brought up in much the same way as 
any other lad of me class but sure it was that I used to 
dreain the most remarkable dreams and often had an onaisy 
feeliu’ of somebody tuggin’ at the tails of me coat in dark 
places. I never stopped to puzzle these things out and if I 
had, would have set them down to overeating and the 
natural auld Irish fear of goblins. One thing that did 
bother me a good deal and which I cud not then under- 
stand was that I had a most onholy predilection for the 
society of I-talian folk. And after I had been duly edu- 
cated as a gentleman's son, served a time in th’ army and 
become my own master, I came down iuto Italy, 
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“T had no more than set foot on shore when a strange 
feelin’ of havin’ been through the whole blissid perform- 
ance before came over me. And, intirely ignorant of the 
local geography and means of transportation as I was, 
your humble servant wint straight to a railway station and 
booked himself an’ his luggage to Lastia, a place he had 
never before heard of. Small wonder! There cud have 
been nothin’ to note it for, save an’ exceptin’ the smell 
around the streets. *Twasrank putrefaction. The peorle 
in those parts do seem to have the most untidy way of get- 
tin’ shut of the things they don’t need or want around the 
house. You know the kind of a town I mean, an’ as you 
may well conceive, I found nothin’ to do there, an’ I came 
away. Now the real fun began. Naturally feelin’ the 
need of refreshment I stopped off at the first decint, god- 
fearin’ place I came to, got into wan of those cool-lookin’ 
pergolas where there was some real shade, an’ had a drink. 
The girl that brought it was as pretty as they grow in 
Italy, an’ that’s sayin’ a good deal. I may have had several. 
Anyways I turued up in Lastia again without knowin’ 
much how I got there. 1 was pretty mad an’ I went away 
again in another direction; this time in a donkey cart, 
lavin’ my luggage to be sent for when I should have a more 
definite address. 

“Little reward I got for me pains, for the place the 
donkey man stopped at for the night was even worse than 
what I was tryin’ to get away from. Preferrin’ the society 
of maybe clane beasts to that of th’ undoubtedly dirty peo- 
ple in th’ inn, I went out into the yard an’ climbed into a 
roomy lookin’ wagon I saw there an went to sleep. The 
Lord only knows how long my nap was but it was finally 
interrupted by a jolt an’ I sat up with a curse on my lips 
to find meself—” 

“In Lastia?” I broke in. 

“The very same,” said he, “an’ th’ exhibition of profanity 
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to which I treated th’ inhabitants was of the very highest 
order, | can assure you. 

“T went straight to th’ inn, collected me traps an’ 
started of again, but twas no manner of use, through 
some hokus-pokus of fate no sooner would I get a few 
drops in me or try a new road than back I landed in Lastia. 
Drunk or sober 'twas all the same, I just cudn’t get away. 
So I made up me mind I was goin’ crazy, an’ I thought 
that was as good a place as any to work off a temp'’ry imen- 
tal aberration without bein’ a curse to me friends an’ a 
disgrace to me family. So I camped down an’ made me- 
self as comfortable as possible with some good rank tobacco 
to kill the stink, an’ spent most of me time walkin’ in the 
fields where th’ onions only grew an didn’t breathe an’ 
there was plenty of God's air that a man cud take into his 
lungs without offense. 

“Wan night I was sittin’ in the mane little hole of a 
tavern they miscall an inn, tryin’ to get some dinner, when 
along comes a big, clean-lookin’ two fisted American from 
heaven knows where, and the minute we clapped eyes onto 
each other ’twas ‘Good evening, Mr. Fitzpatrick,’ an’ 
‘Good evenin’, Mr. Jefferson,’ says I, never havin’ seen him 
before. Well, we had dinner. Afterwards Jefferson 
smoked a long time in silence. 

“« But what 7 would like to know is how the deuce we 
knew each other's names,’ then he turned to me quickly ; 
‘Have you by any chance been here before, or did you 
have any personal reason for coming? No? No more 
did I. You have found it somehow impossible to stay 
away? Sohavel. My dear sir, you must forgive me if 
I seem to talk drivelling idiocy, but have you ever had 
such a thing as a little gold medal like this which came to 
you in any unusual way?’ He was getting very much ex- 
cited and laid a little medal, like the wan the old I-talian 
had strung around me neck, on the table between us. I 
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took me medal off me watch chain an’ laid it down by his 
an’ since he seemed to be so interested, (an’ because it was 
a relief in itself to talk to a man who could understand 
English) I told him of how I came by it. All the time I 
cud see by his face that he was checking off an’ corrobor- 
ating some theory in his brain. When I had finished, he 
jumped up so quick that he upset everything on the table, 
but he didn’t even stop to swear, and graspin’ me by the 
hand he almost howled, ‘By heaven, you’re the man.” 
‘If you'll set down,’ says I, ‘an’ explain yourself, I shall 
be pleased to know what you are driviu’ at.’ He was nigh 
frothin’ atthe mouth in his enthusiasm but he came out of 
it an’ talked like a book. 

“*T am convinced,’ says he, ‘that we have been brought 
here for some specific purpose by some agency outside of 
ourselves. The series of parallel incidents leading up to 
our meetin’ make this a justifiable conclusion, for I came 
by me medal in almost identically the same manner that 
you did.’ With that he explained a lot of stuff most of 
whose names an’ words ended in -osophy and -ology, but 
the gist of his idea was this: Professor of Psychology in 
an American University as he was, an’ bein’ conversant 
with such matters he had decided by now that we were 
very probably the reincarnation of two persons who had 
been obliged by their deaths to leave unfinished a task of 
some considerable importance. ‘It is a well known fact,’ 
he said, ‘ that people acquainted with the higher forms of 
occult science can breathe their souls into the bodies of 
new-born children an’ in this manner exert an influence 
over their subsequent lives tending to the completion of 
the aforesaid task.’ 

“During all this I had a quar, creepy feelin’ between 
mean’ the back of mecoat, an Jefferson’s manner was so con- 
vincing that, having nothing better to do, I decided to stay 
by him an’ see what would come of it. 
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“ Next day we wandered into the wance gorgeous church 
that stood on the edge of the town an’, as we were rum- 
magin’ around, each on his own hook, we suddenly brought 
up face to face before a picture in a dingy gold frame 
that Jefferson was pleased to call an old master. It was 
not a pretty pictuie an’ I don’t usually care for auld she 
saints but I simply cudn’t take me eyes off this wan, an’ it 
was the same way with him. 

“ We hung around that place for days and he read all we 
cud lay our hands on about the picture an’ the church, an 
the saint, an’ squeezed th’ auld fat priest for all th’ infor- 
mation that cud be got out of them either by blarney or 
money, but it was no good, we cudn't reach a satisfactory 
conclusion, an’ what was worse we cudn't get away for 
more than a few hours at a time. 

“Jefferson argued that the clue to the question did not 
lie cither in us or in the picture, there must be some ele- 
ment lackin’. ‘I don’t know anything about Psychology,’ 
saysI,‘but when they tauld me fairy stories when I wasa boy 
there were never just two people, except a inan an’ a girl, 
went off on adveutures or anything. There were always 
three.’ ‘The very thing,’ cries Jefferson. ‘I can't imagine 
how I was so stupid. Three is the occult number. What 
we lack is the third person, who, being the last to arrive, 
will naturally hauld the key to the situation.’ 

“The next mornin’ I saw Jefferson safe on the way to 
the church (where he was goin’ to do some more readin’ 
an’ lookin’ around) but as I was feelin’ poorly I thought I 
would lay up at th’ inn all day. About noon I had an un- 
controlable impulse to take a run down to the seaport 
where I had first landed. So great my preoccupation that 
I forgot to leave any word for my companion an’ just plain 
skipped out. 

“ When I reached my destination I went to bed an’ slept 
like a log. In the mornin’ I started out about ten o’clock 
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having just mailed a letter to Jefferson givin’ my address. 
My mind was full of our strange problem, an’ I was won- 
derin’ to myself what bearin’ this new departure of mine cud 
possibly have on it, and how I had become so used to fol- 
lowin’ uncanny promptin’s that it hardly seemed strange 
to be wanderin’ around doin’ nothin’ in particular but 
waitin’ for things to happen. I was taking small note of 
the corners I turned, me wits way off there thinkin’ what 
kind of a man our third wud turn out to be. I had just 
about made up me mind that he wud be one of these dark, 
villainous lookin’, little I-talians when I was irresistibly 
drawn to cross to a little knot of men assembled on th’ 
other side of the street. 
[To be continued. ] 

Donald Cuyler Vaughan. 
K. Sawyer Govdman. 














To the Curlew 


Oh curlew, curlew, spirit of the moors, 
Hast thou no strength to give to tired feet, 
Oh, thou the heart of all the woe that lures, 
And all the sweet ? 
Oh linger, linger, stay thy weary ways! 
Haste not into thy homeland of the west, 
Thou nameless soul of dying autumn days 
And all unrest. 


Oh curlew, curlew, Spring has long been dead, 
And summer has gone out in vesture gray ; 
With Autumn’s withered leaves about her head 

She passed our way ; 
Fleeting as life, and all so short and dear 
As life is short and dear ere it be done: 
Now, like regretful music I must hear 
Thy song alone. 


Oh curlew, curlew, the unceasing call 
Of mystery is thy song that wakes the sods ; 
And thine the voice of mirth and bacchaual, 
And unknown gods; 
The measured sobbing of adventurous oars 
’Mid moan of endless seas on alien sands ; 
The haunted winds of undiscovered shores, 
And faery lands. 


Oh curlew, curlew, well I know the shores, 





The dim, the shadowy shores that were thy home; 
And thither where thou wingest beyond the moors 


I too shall come ; 
Shall sing with thee in some melodious maze, 


Lie down at length and rest when shall be sped, 


As this is falling now, the last of days, 
And years be dead. 
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For curlew, curlew, shadows veil the sky ; 
And all the day dies over yonder hill: 
Lend me thy voice! I cannot wait, I die! 
Or else be still! 
Be still ? How should I ask that thou should’st cease 
Eternal voice that, fainting on the air, 
Dost sing the perfect and the nameless peace, 
And yet despair? 


Oh curlew, curlew, all the year declines ; 
And autumn, like a dying melody, 
Fades to a sweet remembrance which entwines 
Thy song and me: 
Rather let me be still than that thy streams 
Of wordless music fail, better that I 
Forgive thee and forget thee in my dreams 
And, dreaming, die. 
Ames Brooks. 
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A Mexican Baile 


UR train, the Sante Fe’s Colorado Flyer, had just left 
QO La Junta and was rushing on once more through the 
sage-brush, past dazzling white alkali stretches, and over 
dry and sandy river beds toward the distant mountains. 
Tired of reading, I stared out of the car window, sleepily 
counting the jack rabbits which loped away as we passed, 
their long ears raised like exclamation points. A touch on 
my shoulder caused me to turn and I was shaking hands 
with my old friend “B. W.” I was overjoyed, but not in 
the least surprised at seeing him thus a thousand miles 
from home, because we had once met in Venice, another 
time ona boat bound for Alaska, and again had stumbled 
across each other while husting antelope in Montana. In 
fact, anywhere but at home, strangely enough, we 
seemed liable to meet. He soon explained his presence at 
this time. 

“Just got on back there at La Junta. Came up by way 
of Texas from a trip into Mexico. Here, I know you like 
a good sisoke—try a real ‘ Mexicano,’” and he handed me 
a long cigar of a curious black color. He laid his hand on 
my arm and leaned nearer, while I lit my cigar and began 
to inhale the fragrant smoke. “If you are ever looking 
for experiences—bona fide ones—just buy a ticket for Mex- 
ico. As an appitizer, let me tell you about something 
which happened to me the last night I spent in Chihuahua 
on iny way out. 

“After a month of travelling through the country, 
knocking about here and there and getting into various 
kinds and degrees of scrapes, I had begun to consider my- 
self well posted in manners and customs. I had acquired 
a fair knowledge of the language—enough to work with— 
and had managed to have a first rate time, so this last 
night I decided to celebrate. Shortly after supper I left 
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the little inn and, following no definite purpose, strolled 
along till I reached the crowded public square. A band 
was playing quaint Mexican airs and the gayly dressed 
throng of promenaders made a characteristic scene. The 
memories of such evenings with the gay laughter, 
fluttering fans, the music, the soft night air, make me long 
now to experience them again. I sat smoking at one side 
of the plaza when my attention was attracted to a couple 
in front of me—a gentleman past middle age and a girl of 
more than ordinary beauty. As they passed, the senorita's 
mantillo slipped from her shoulders and fell to the ground. 
I picked it up and, with a bow which I endeavored to make 
Mexican, returned it. They thanked me most politely and 
as the senorita again drew the mantillo about her, she gave 
me a swift look from her dark eyes that set my blood rac- 
ing. Then they moved on and I, following them with my 
eyes, found my feet also taking the same direction. 

“T have never seen so beautiful a woman. She was 
dazzling. Then they disappeared in the crowd. I made an 
ineffectual effort to discover them and finally sat down and 
lit another cigar. I had been smoking for some minutes 
when I overheard two young cabelleros speaking of the 
dance which was to be held that night at the mayor’s 
hacienda. While finishing my cigar, the idea occurred to 
me to attend the dance. Perhaps I hoped to catch 
another glimpse of the senorita of the mantillo. The fact 
that I knew no one would have been an effectual drawback 
in our own country, but not so in Mexico. 

“It was already dark when I determined on this. The 
Jocation of the hacienda was unknown to me, but by fol- 
lowing a party, which by their talk I learned to be going 
to the same place, I finally arrived at my destination, tho’ 
it was by a somewhat sinuous route. On reaching the 
hacienda I found a chair in the throng and looked about 
me. The affair was evidently a social event, for the beauty 
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and wealth of the city seemed gathered together. My eyes 
sought eagerly for the face of the senorita, but the press 
was great and I could distinguish no familiar face. But 
why should I expect to find her here, and why, when I did 
not find her, should I feel such disappointment ? Then— 
a thrill passed through my body—a soft laugh had sounded 
near me and turning quickly I saw the senorita whose 
eyes had set my heart dancing an hour before. While I still 
looked she raised her eyes, and once more the blood raced 
in my heart. As I continued to stare she flushed slightly 
and lowering her gaze, turned to her companion. 

“T had gotten over the habit of losing my heart to those 
beautiful women of the south—a habit which is only too 
easy to acquire down there—but the little senorita whom I 
saw for the second time completely bewitched me. I saw 
her companion excuse himself and she was left alone for 
the moment. Just then the music struck up for the first 
dance. A sudden impulse brought me to my fect and I 
made my way quickly to her side. ‘Senorita,’ I said, 
‘will you do me the honor ?’ and I offered my arm. She 
rose, accepted smilingly—for you known it is an insult to 
refuse even a stranger—and we lost ourselves in the crowd 
of dancers. When the music stopped I made the best use 
of my scanty Spanish. She helped me. I never talked so 
fluently in ny life. The next dance we had together, but 
at its close her companion rejoined her and I excused my- 
self. The gentleman, who was evidently her father, 
danced but little and when, later on, the senorita was free 
I again offered my arm. 

“She danced—well, as only such women can. I do 
not remember how many times we were partners. I do 
know that every minute I became more firmly in love. 
But her father began to show his annoyance at my atten- 
tions and tried by gestures to catch the senorita’s eye. She 
failed—or refused, perhaps, to notice him and naturally I 
didn’t call her attention to it. 
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“Finally the last dance was announced. This belongs, 
of course, to the escort and I saw that the gentleman in- 
tended to assert his right. But, by that time, I had grown 
careless of consequences and I took a step which, besides 
being impolite—and in that country politeness is a matter 
of importance—was reckless in the extreme. As the or- 
chestra swept into one of those entrancing dances which 
seem to put wings to your feet, I reached the senorita’s 
side and offered her my arm at the same instant as the don. 
Rather to my surprise, but also to my great delight, sl ¢ 
accepted me for the last dance. The don was furious as 
he watched us glide away from him. Then he could con- 
tain himself no longer and barring our way on the floor, 
he said in a voice heard all over the room, ‘Senor, you 
have insulted me beyond endurance. I demand satisfac- 
tion!” The dancers stopped, then the music. People, 
men and women, pressed about us whispering excitedly. 
I felt the senorita tremble on my arm and looking down 
at her, I saw tears in hiseyes. I was excited past prudence. 

“You shall have it,’ I replied. This turn of affairs 
was more than I had looked for, but I had gone too far to 
back down—and, besides, there was the senorita still cling- 
ing to my arm. They love quickly, those women, but 
they love with all their might. And they hate—ah, when 
they hate! 

“ The senorita leaned close to me and whispered in my 
ear. ‘He is my husband,’ she said, ‘but I hate him. He 
will not hesitate at treachery in this due'—but you will 
kill him, I know you will. But you must get away quickly, 
for he has powerful friends and they would hunt you as a 
murderer. I will help you to escape!” 

“Then she left me and pushed her way through the 
crowd. I tried to collect my wits. My head wasina 
whirl. A gentleman approached me and requested that I 
step into a side room where we could arrange matters. I 
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followed him and we entered a low apartment, evidently 
an office. There were two others beside ourselves—one 
the husband, the other a friend of his. 

“*Have you someone who can represent you in this 
matter?’ said he as soon as the door was closed. 

“ Before I could answer, the door opened and a young 
Mexican stepped in. He came directly to me and gave 
me a slip of paper. On it was written, ‘The bearer will 
help you. Do what he says and a week from to-night 
come to number seven Plaza. Adios.’ 

“T stuffed the note in my pocket. ‘This gentleman will 
act for me,’ I said. 

“They accepted the arrangement without comment and 
the details were soon settled. We were to fight just at 
dawn. It was then about twelve o’clock. My friend then 
motioned to me and, bidding them a brief good night, we 
left. My companion led the way to the street where a 
carriage was waiting for us. As we drove away he asked 
me where I was stopping. I gave him the name of the 
inn. ‘Have you anything of value there?’ he asked. I 
told him there was nothing of any great value. ‘Then I 
will keep it for you till you return,’ he said, then, seeing 
the question in my eyes,—‘I am from the senora.’ 

“* Very well,’ I said. ‘I’m in bad need of a friend now 
and I’m going to depend on you. What are your plans?’ 

“*]T have none yet. The senora had but time to tell ine 
that I was to get you to a place of safety and then return 
to her. She will tell me what to do.’ 

“*There’s not much time,’ I said. 

“* No,’ he agreed, ‘only about three hours.’ 

“ The carriage soon drew up before a small house, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, and we alighted. My companion 
took my arm and together we passed through the gate, 
which was opened by some signal from him, and found 
ourselves in a courtyard. A shrub-bordered walk led to 
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the house. By the use of three separate keys the door was 
opened and we entered the house. We went through a 
dimly lighted hall and into a room at the back of the house. 
It was luxuriously fitted up as a smoking den and there was 
a well appointed side-board. My host brought a bottle and 
glasses from the side-board, placed a box of cigars at my 
elbow, and bidding me help myself, left me, saying that he 
would return in about an hour. 

“You may easily imagine that I was rather mystified by 
the proceedings which had placed me in the present 
position. My mysterious surroundings and my unknown 
friend were alike incomprehensible to me. I filled myself 
a glass and, lighting a cigar, tried to compose my mind. 
Yet, certain questions still puzzled me. Who was this 
stranger, and what relation did he bear to the senora? 
How did they propose to help me? ‘Then I remembered 
the note and taking it from my pocket read it over and 
over. There was nothing extraordinary in it—merely that 
the bearer would help me and that I was to come, at the 
end of a week, to a certain street number. It was, plainly 
enough, written ina woman's hand. Then I thought of 
the senora, and so, before I knew it, my host was back 
again. He pulled a chair up beside me and sat down. 

“* Are you accustomed to the use of a pistol ?’ he asked. 

“T nodded. ‘Somewhat,’ I said. The tone of my voice 
seemed to reassure him. 

“* Well,’ he went on, ‘your opponent is a shot of some 
skill and not without experience. However, if,you can 
*rouse his anger, his hand will not be quite so steady, his 
bullet—a—not so apt to find its mark. You need have 
no scruples,’ he hastened to add, seeing disapproval in my 
face. ‘He will use any means to win.’ 

“ We lighted cigars and discussed matters for some time. 
He told me how the senora confidently expected me to 
win and that she bade me rememver the last part of the 
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note. Then he made known the plans for my safety in 
event of the death of my opponent. They were very sim- 
ple. We were to ride to the place of meeting on horse- 
back. After the duel, we would mount quickly and make 
for the border. He could go no further than to start me 
on my road. Beyond that I must depend on the speed of 
my horse and good luck. 

“ Well, it was soon time for us to leave. My friend got 
out a case of pistols—simply a precaution, as they were to 
furnish the arms—and leaving the house by a rear door, 
we mounted our horses and set out. We reached the place 
of appointment with some fifteen or twenty minutes to 
spare. The spot was situated in a grove of sparse cotton- 
woods about a mile and a half from the city, and was, as my 
companion informed me, the usual place for such meet- 
ings. While we were securing our horses, the other party 
arrived, having driven out in a carriage. 

“*Ah, senor,’ said my opponent, coming towards me 
with a smile on his lips, ‘you did not employ a carriage. 
Perhaps you will allow me to offer mine—in case—’ he 
paused. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I prefer to ride horse-back, and,’—I 
struck a match and slowly lighted a cigarette—‘ that is the 
way I will leave this place a few minutes from now, in the 
saddle as I came.’ 

“The smile left his face. ‘I think not,’ he said. 

“ The seconds were examining the pistols. I heard an 
exclamation from my friend. He half turned toward me 
and motioned with his hand. When I reached his side he 
pointed to the cartridge which he held. He had pulled out 
the bullet and found the shell empty of powder. 

“Tt is well that I examined it closely,’ he said. ‘The 
bullet felt loose.’ 

“Though they protested their ignorance of the attempted 
fraud and were not sparing in apologies, it was plain what 
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had been intended. We then produced our own pistols, 
which proved satisfactory, and we took our positions. Day 
was just breaking, but there was light enough tosee at the 
distance—thirty yards. At the signal I fired without aim— 
asnap shot. I saw the don totter, then my friend was 
tugging at my arm. ‘Come,’ he said. ‘Get on your 
horse.’ We swung into our saddles and dashed away, 
across a stretch of flat ground, then intoa road. Our 
horses were running hard. After a while we drew up. 
The Young Mexican held out his hand. I grasped it. 

“*] can go no further,’ he said. ‘Your road lies be- 
fore you. Good luck.’ And as he withdrew his hand, I 
felt something in my palm. I heldit up. It was a small 
photograph and on the back this writing,—‘ Do not come as 
I asked you. I cannot see you just yet. If,a month from 
now, you still wish it, then, perhaps—.’ 

“It was the picture of the most beautiful woman in the 


world.” 
Addison Talbott. 














The Diary of an Automobilist 


Sept. jrd. Arrived to-day. Time—six hours and 
a-quarter including a half hour for a puncture. Also 
eleven minutes spent in arguing with a perfectly unreason- 
able farmer whose near hind wheel we had smashed. I 
was driving until this happened, but I let Williams take 
her for the rest of the way, he is my chauffeur you know. 
I wish now I had kept it myself because just as we ran up 
under the portecochere here, there was a stunning looking 
girl on the porch and I heard her say, “ My, isn t thatsimply 
a dandy car, I wish I could have a ride in it.” I am sure 
they thought it belonged to Williams. 

Sept. 5th. Met Miss Kent to-day. She is the girl who 
saw us come up last Saturday. We had a long talk about 
automobiles. She was very enthusiastic on the subject 
and wanted to know all about my Panhard. I am not sure 
she understood everything I told her because she would get 
mixed up and call the sparker the fire-plug, and so on, but 
I guess that is only natural when she has had but one 
automobile ride in all her life. I mean to give her another 
as soon as Williams gets the machine all cleaned and in 
order after the last trip. 

Sept. 13th. Rain again! A whole week of it now. I 
wish the deuce it would Ict the roads get dry so I could 
take Miss Kent on that ride. 

Sept. 2oth. Well I have gone and done it at last, and I 
suppose if virtue brings its own reward I ought to be 
happy. For the last ten years all my friends have been 
telling me it was my duty —all, that is, except my sister 
Amelia and Frank. ‘They have six children of their 
own, and, I sometimes suspect, hope to get most of my 
money whenever I get killed playing polo or trying to forget 
the speed limit. Still I have done enough for them and 
this will give me a chance to get even for they will have 
to send me a pretty expensive present anyway. 
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Certainly I have spent one of the most uncomfortable 
days of my life, tho’ when I look back upon it, I shall pro- 
bably always think of it as the happiest, according to 
novelists I ought to anyhow. To begin with I asked Miss 
Kent to take a spin in my new motor car after luncheon. 
Then Williams sent up word that he was sick in bed, so I 
had to go down to the shop and spend the morning filling 
up the tanks myself. I always spill oil on my clothes 
when I try it, and get everything ina horrible mess. Still 
when we started off I felt glad that Williams was not 
along. One can talk so much more freely, and things 
which would be perfectly all right, ordinarily, often sound 
so inane when Williams is there. He is very respectfuy 
and all that, but he has a certain grim way of twitching 
his mouth without taking his eyes off the road in front, 
which always makes me feel he is laughing at me. 

Well we had a delightful ride. I ran over two or three 
chickens which persisted in trying to cross ahead of us, of 
course it couldn’t be helped, tho’ somehow Williams 
always manages to avoid doing it. Miss Kent had ona 
light, tan dress of some silky stuff and looked even more 
stunning than usual. She said I must bea very fine driver 
and awfully brave to go so fast, and made me slow down to 
about nine miles —of course going slower I could talk to 
her more. 

We weren't talking about anything serious, at least 
Williams would not have thought so, but it was very 
entertaining. I made one of my exceptionally clever re- 
marks, and I remember turning to see if Miss Kent had 
caught it. The next moment the Panhard was charging 
into the woods. It was not even a respectable accident, 
you know, because I put on the emergency brake, and 
stopped the car in the bushes, before it had time to climb 
a tree, or turn turtle, or play any of the other kittenish 
tricks automobiles are so fond of doing. The only trouble 
was I couldn ’t get it started again. 
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I don't know much about the inside workings of a 
machine, but I crawled under it and let the oil drip on me 
for awhile. Miss Kent was very inquisitive and sympa- 
thetic, but I did wish she would go away, so I could swear 
at the infernal red devil. “ The deuce,” and “darn it,” 
are so unsatisfactory at times like these. 

However I had to give up finally and we started to walk 
to the nearest farm-house.. We seemed miles from any- 
where, but at last found an old farmer who agreed to let us 
have a horse and buggy to drive home in. 

The horse reminded me of the riddle about the stick of 
candy — The more you lick it the faster it goes — and you 
had to keep on licking it or it wouldn't go atall. I felt 
so pleased to think of this— I never can remember riddles 
usually — that I was just about to tell it to Miss Kent 
when suddenly the old nag shied off into the ditch and 
uearly upset us again. 

He had shied at my own automobile, and I was so mad 
I stood up to cut him one, but Miss Kent pulled me back. 

“ Please don’t, Harold,” she said, I am so afraid you'll 
make him run away.” 

It sounded awfully nice to hear her call me Harold. She 
never had before, but I suppose she was so upset, she did 
not notice it, because the next minute she almost fainted. 
She said she felt so unstrung, and had to lean her head on 
my shoulder. I guess the two shocks in succession had 
been too much for her, even tho’ there was no really ser- 
ious accident that could have hurt anybody. Still women 
are so nervous sometimes, they jump at a conclusion as 
quickly as they do at a mouse. 

I am not much used to girls, so I felt kind of foolish at 
first, and afraid she might really faint or cry or something. 
Anyway the least I could do seemed to be to put my arm 
around her —she might have been jolted out you know, in 
that unstrung state. Then tooit was getting dusky, and 
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meeting another carriage would not have mattered so much, 

Somehow tho’, when I did put my arm around her every- 
thing seemed different. It made me feel brave and strong 
aud ready to protect her, and I almost wanted to see a 
highwayman spring out of the woods and yell, “ Hands 
up!” so I could show her what a hero I was. 

I guess all this must have made me hold her a little 
tighter, because she half opened her eyes and whispered, 
“Oh Harold!” and the next thing —well not the very 
next thing, but the next thing after that, I was calling her 
Dorothea. 

October 18th. Well by this time to-morrow it will be 
all over, and we shall be on our way to Hot Springs. I 
suppose I ought to be glad Dorothea insisted on such a 
short engagement. I could not have stood this much 
longer. I'm a nervous wreck already, and what makes me 
feel worse is that I did not get even with Frank and 
Amelia after all. I thought they would surely have to 
spot up something handsome this time, but they sent me 
an old hall clock, —about a hundred. I guess they got it 
at an auction, but I suppose Dotty and I will have to 
watch the darned moons go around on it for the rest of 
our mortal lives. 

J. Dayton Voorhees. 
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“William Wilson” and “ Dr. Jeykill 
and Mr. Hyde” 


HERE is strong internal evidence that Poe’s Wi/liam 
Wilson exercised an influence over Stevenson's Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. //!yde. The tales are practically the same 
in plot and development. Both deal with a dual person- 
ality ; both trace the growth of a man's baser self until it 
has become predominant. Wilson, after continually reject- 
ing the warnings of his better self, found that “with the 
increase of his own firmness, that of his tormentor under- 
went a proportional dimunition.,’ Jekyll learned, at first 
with uneasiness and then with horror, that the pangs of 
transformation grew daily less marked. ‘“ The powers of 
Hyde seemed to have grown with the sicklines of Jekyll.” 
Both men struggled to throw off their doubles—Wilson, 
that he might be haunted and and thwarted uo longer by 
his evil genius ; Jekyll, because he feared that the power 
of voluntary change might be forfeited and the character 
of Edward Hyde become irrevocably his. Both struggled 
in vain. Wilson's evil destiny pursued him as if in ex- 
ultation. Jekyll had already unwittingly forfeited the 
power of voluntary change. The stories differ only in 
minor details. The doubles are just the opposite. Wil- 
son’s other self is a man worthy of the highest respect. 
His character is elevated; his wisdom majestic. 
Hyde is a beast, with the instincts of a fiend. Wilson 
and his double separated physically “at some point of the 
past, infinitely remote’’—a separation of which Wilson had 
no distinct recollection. Jekyll was a middle-aged man 
before he took the step which released Mr. Hyde. The 
separation of Wilson’s two natures occurred without direct 
effort on his part. Edward Hyde was the result of deliber- 
ate action aud investigation by Jekyll—a mature man. 
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Although there is strong internal evidence that the 
earlier tale influenced the later, there is practically no ex- 
ternal evidence. In the Academy for January 2, 1875, 
Stevenson reviewed Ingram's edition of Poe, but made ab- 
solutely no reference to William Wilson. In his essay on 
Books Which Have Influnad Mv, published in the 
British Wek/y, for May 13, 1887, Wisddiam Wilson is again 
ignored. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is a parable written to preach 
a powerful sermon. Ina letter to W. H. Low, in which 
Stevenson accepts the former's dedication of his illustrated 
edition of Keats’ Lama, he says: “I send you herewith 
a Gothic gnome for your Greek nymph . . . The gnome's 
name is Jekyll and Hyde; I believe you will find he is 
likewise quite willing to answer to the name of Low or 
Stevenson.” Moreover, Stevenson aims to preach a ser- 
mon, for he even goes so far as to preface his story with 
the didactic lines beginning: 


** We cannae break the bonds that God decreed to bind, 
Still we'll be the children of the heather and the wind.” 


Poe intends to preach no sermon. He merely takes con- 
science as hissubject. ‘ What say of it? ” he quotes, 
** What say of conscience dim, 
That spectre in my path?” 

Each story bears the unmistakable imprint of its au- 
thor's personality. Poe's tale is the creation of an abnor- 
mal mind. The atmosphere is uncanny. Wilson's double 
seems to belong to the spirit world. He haunted Wilson. 
He appeared and disappeared mysteriously. Hé seemed to 
be ever present; yet he made himself visible only at criti- 
cal moments. By describing Wilson's double in rather in- 
definite terms, Poe heightens the impression that William 
Wilson Number Two is a supernatural being of some sort. 
He says, speaking in the person of Wilson, * I saw that we 
were even singularly alike in general contour of person and 
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outline of figure,” but are left to conjecture what Wilson 
himself looked like. By writing in the first person aud 
employing no minor character, Poe lends greater gloom to 
his tale, increasing thus the nervous tension of his readers— 
a tension which is in no way relaxed by the dramatic mur- 
der and the wild death shriek with which the story con- 
cludes: “ You have conquered and I yield. Yes, hencefor- 
ward art thou also dead—dead to the World, to Heaven, 
and to Hope! In me didst thou exist—and in my death, 
see by this image which is thine own, how utterly thou 
hast murdered thyself.” The whole story may be criticized 
justly in Stevenson's own words. ‘“ One begins to marvel 
at the absence of the good home-spun motives and senti- 
ments that do the business of the every-day world; .. . 
one begins to weary of going round this madhouse, and 
longs for the society of some plain, harmless person, with 
business habits and a frock coat, and nerves not much more 
shattered than the majority of his plain and harmless con- 
temporaries.” 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is unquestionably the product 
of a healthy mind. The atmosphere is normal; we feel 
but little of the gloom which overhangs Poe's story. The 
tale is written in the third person. A number of everyday 
characters—men with business habits and frock coats 
such as honest Mr. Utterson and his conservative friend 
Lanyon—serve to offset the impossibilities of such a beast 
as Hyde. Like Poe, Stevenson ends his story with a dra- 
matic event—the suicide of Hyde; but, unlike Poe, he 
makes his last paragraph sure to allay, rather than to in- 
crease the nervous excitement of the reader, concluding thus: 
“ Here, then, as I lay down the pen and proceed to seal my 
confession, I bring the life of that unhappy Jekyll to an 
end.” Alexander Mackie. 
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The End of Toil 


Put prief away and all slow bitter tears. 
Thy grieving and thy sorrowing shall seem 

As weary winds that blow across the years, 
Bringing dim echves of a fainter dreain 

And men that weep. The kindly silent snow 
Shalt softly fall about thy weary head ; 

Nor shall thou count the winters as they go, 
But sleep shall be when all sad things are dead. 


Slumber shall steal upon thee with a smile, 
And welcoming arms and yearning odorous lips, 
And all thy weary journey mile by mile, 
And all the sorrows of the silent ships, 
The bitter winds that blow, the rains that fall— 
Of these dim things no sorrow shall be bred, 
For peace shall breathe a stillness over all, 
And sleep shall be when all sweet things are dead. 
Charles W. Kennedy. 
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The Camp-fire at Long Pond. 


FTER the dishes had been washed, the Tenderfoot 
A and the Old Veteran filled their pipes and comfort- 
ably stretched their legs before the little caimp-fire. Jonas, 
the guide, disappeared into some mysterious corner of the 
surrounding darkness, to return soon, bearing an arm full 
of fat pine knots. These he mingled with the hissing 
green oak sticks; in a moment there shot up a blaze that 
scorched the Tenderfoot'’s cheeks and puckered his eyelids. 
It was his first tripand he was learning many things beside 
the proper way to handle a rod. Now he had some new 
and interesting discoveries to discuss. 

“ Jonas, there’s a big fish under that log across the pool 
at the outlet. I tried for an hour this afternoon to catch 
him while you and the Veteran were out in the canoe. I 
could see him plainly from where I stood on the log, and 
sank the flies under his very nose, but he wouldn't even 
look at them; he wouldn't move either till I touched him 
with the end of the rod. Do you suppose my flies were the 
wrong color for the weather?” 

Jonas meditated on the question. 

“Color don't make much difference ” he finally declared- 
“Trout are funny that way; when they’re hungry it don't 
matter much what you fish with; but trout ain't usually 
hungry when they can see a fellow standin’ on a log 
watchin’ them; leastwise when they know as much as 
that one you saw to-day. I know him; he’s a cute one; 
Iv’e fished for him there three years now and he’s there 
yet. Why, he knows almost as much as Hen Billings’ old 
General.” 

“Who’s Hen Billings?” interrupted the Tenderfoot. 
Jonas puffed deeply at his pipe and watched the fire, till 
the Veteran told him to “let her go. The Tenderfoot has 


never heard it.” 
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“Well,” began Jonas, “Hen Billings was a chap used 
to live over yonder, all by himself. There was a little 
spring right by his shanty and there he used to keep a lot 
of trout so that when the fishin’ wasn’t good, he could be 
sure of fresh fish. Livin’ all alone by himself that way, 
he always had plenty of time on his hands; so one summer 
he took up the notion of trainin’ them trout. The very 
day he made up his mind to this, he canght a whopper, as 
long as your leg and as hefty as a lump of lead. He was 
so much bigger than any of the others in the spring that 
Hen decided to give him a name and so he was called the 
General. 

“Hen worked hard with thei fish; first thing he did 
was to win then over to him by kindness; and by the end 
of the first summer they got so they wouldn’t take their 
food from no one’s hands but his. He used to feed them 
on flies principally ; he went to town and bonght one of 
them funnel-shaped fly traps; when the fly wants to get in, 
the openin’s big enough, but when he wants to get out 
again, the hole is too small to find. Regularly every day, 
Hen would take the trap full of blue-bottles and midges 
and deerflies out to the spring ; then he would ring a little 
bell. At first the fish didn’t understand, but Hen kept on 
ringin’ the bell whenever he offered them their meal, and 
also if he happened to want to give them a snack in 
between times. Before long they got to know that when- 
ever the bell rang, Hen had something for them to eat, and 
they ’d come runnin’ from all parts of the spring and gather 
in a row in front of Hen, the General always a little in 
front of the others, as if he was their leader. Before Hen 
gave the fish their flies, he used always to pour boiling 
water over the fly trap; of course, after that the flies 
couldn ’t get away, and besides, Hen had an idea they were 
more digestible after being cooked. At any rate the trout 
got so uscd to this regular meal, that if the kettle didn’t 
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boil on time, or Hen was a little late getting dinner ready, 
they used to jump right up into the air and slap the water 
with their tails to call his attention. One day when I was 
there, Hen thought they needed a change of diet, so he 
went out end got a hornet's nest. The hornets was a little 
restless and he didn’t have time to get his bell, but by the 
time he reached the spring the buzzin’ sounded like a din- 
ner gong and the trout were rushin’ in from all sides. In 
two minutes not a hornet was left, and when I came away 
the last thing I seen was the General dividin’ up the eggs 
among the little fish. 

“ Durin’ the second summer Hen took quite a shine to 
the General. The fish was very intelligent and got to be 
very fond of Hen. At first he wouldn’t let Hen touch 
him, even in the water, but by and by he got so that Hen 
could take him out and put him on his shoulder, and the 
General would reach over with his tail and stroke Hen's 
cheek. At first it used to bother Hen some, because a 
trouts’ tail is pretty powerful, but by and by the General 
learned to give only little love taps. 

“The third summer was an awful dry one. Some 
streams failed altogether. Hen has told me it used to 
make him feel sad to come down to the spring in the morn- 
ing and find the trout all gathered around the edge, their 
tongues hangin’ out, waitin’ for him to come and give them 
a drink. One day while he was choppin’ down an old stub 
to get some fresh grubs for them a rotten branch fell and 
broke his arm. Although he hated to do it, he had to 
leave his fish for a few days, while he went to a doctor. 
He was gone a week; when he came back he hurried to 
the spring. There was nothing left but a bed of fine dry 
sand;—fsh and water were both gone. But stoop- 
ing down he could see in the sand a fine track which he 
knew was the General’s, and beside it the faint outline 
of an arrow pointin’ in the direction of the lake. He 
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knew well enough what that meant and off he started in a 
great hurry. He knew that though they had less than a 
mmile to go, they could only travel slowly. As he hastened 
along, he noticed traces of them — one spot where they had 
rested, another where they had hidden under the leaves 
froma passing kingfisher, and always the tracks of the 
General, sometimes leading, sometimes encouraging strag- 
glers in the rear, always ready with help for the weaklings. 
A few minutes brought him in sight of the lake; there he 
saw them, on the rock that hangs over the edge of the 
water. He called and yelled to the General, but apparen- 
tly none heard him. One after another they dropped over 
the face of the rock and into the water. Hen rushed on 
loping still to save some of them ; but it was too late; the 
General was the last to go; he went just as Hen reached 
the rock ; every one of them was drowned. They say Hen 
cried like a baby when the General’s body came ashore 
next day.” 

Jonas knocked the ashes from his pipe, threw some big 
pieces of green oak against the back-log to make embers, 
and a moment later was wrapped in his blanket and snor- 
ing; the Old Veteran was just dozing off when the Tender- 
foot rolled over and whispzred; “ How much of that story 
was true, anyhow?” 


Samu. l Harries Daddow. 








The Evolution ot George 


OME said it was Quong the laundryman ; some that it 
S was Ting Fuh, keeper of the hop joint in Open Alley. 
At any rate it was a Chinaman hanging there blue in the 
face, the hemp knot pressing hard against his chin. A 
horrible spectacle to be sure. The men went near and 
examined the corpse curiously; the women shuddered and 
passed on the far side of the street. It was altogether a 
very absorbing affair, so absorbing that no one noticed the 
presence of George. 

But for George this was the supreme moment. He had 
always believed in his individuality, but until this moment 
had never experienced any proof of it; now the gray, 
whirling mass of pulp within him was still for the first 
time and lay sodden, sullenly clinging to his crooks and 
crannies. 

Presently George began to think for himself and to 
dream dreams, such dreams as are proper to skulls who 
have achieved the individual stake. Rapidly he reviewed 
the scenes of his dependent existence through which he 
had been dragged by that cold appendage, that blue faced 
corpse hanging still below him. In order to succeed a 
skull must have arms, that was certain; and there were 
many things a skull might do. He remembered once to 
have seen one set on a pole standing in midfield; on its 
crown a battered silk hat had been set at a rakish angle 
and parti-colored garments hung limp from a cross-piece 
just beneath the fowl. A scare-crow, in fact. Truly a 
dignified position but one lacking the independence dear 
to the heart of George. Again there was the possibility of 
obtaining employment with a phrenologist, but this too had 
its disadvantages. One made no fast friends at that busi- 
ness, and had to submit to promiscuous handling from 
strangers who were desirous of seeing how their own 
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bumps looked on someone else. George knew all about 
that business ; he had often pitied the skull which grinned 
from the windows of the phrenologists’ shop opposite the 
laundry formerly conducted by his appendage. 

But there was yet another walk of life to be considered. 
Once, George remembered, he had been dragged by his 
appendage into a richly furnished room where a comfort- 
able looking man sat before a comfortable grate fire. On 
the mantlepiece above the grate a massive white skull 
rested smiling down upon its owner most amiably. A 
Turkish cigarette protruded from a hole between the jaws 
once occupied by a tooth. And during the interview the 
man had risen and fondly lifted off the top of the skull, 
replacing it with almost a caress after he had withdrawn 
the bow] of his pipe heaped full of fragrant tobacco. Ah, 
a tobacco jar — the noblest existence to which a skull may 
climb. Henceforth the tobacco jar becaine for him the 
dream god of restless nights, the phantom of aereal flights, 
the end, the ue p us u.tra. 

Toward evening the rope was cut and George fell witha 
thud into the bottom of a wagon. It had grown dark 
suddenly, and most of his sensations had left him, but he 
knew that the corpse, the hated appendage, was still with 
him. From the black interior of the wagon they were 
unceremoniously hauled after a long jolting ride, and 
whisked up three flights of stairs into a brilliantly lighted 
room, hare except for the presence of two long tables. 
Upon one of these George and his appendage were laid. 

Early in the morning there came two men with aprons, 
their sleeves turned up over their elbows and they began 
an examination of the appendage. One laid a huge book 
open upon the corpse and conved a diagram for his first 
incision. Then George became aware of the soft sliding 
of a knife through the skin, and the nip, nip of forceps 
drawing back the flesh. Then the other man in the white 
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apron began to slit and saw and gash, till suddenly some- 
thing snapped and George became aware that he was no 
longer hampered by an appendage. 

“Ha ha!” cried the man who did the trick. “A verita- 
ble ‘Man with the Hoe.’ Who slanted back his brow? 
Who loosened and let down his brutal jaw? We dont know 
but verily he makes a most admirable tobacco jar. O, 
your intellectual cranium with your lofty dome and intri- 
cate compartments what are you compared to such an one 
with its broad, flat top where an ample cover may rest 
and the hand gain comfortable ingress to the smooth 
interior, wandering indolently amid the fragrance of Lone 
Jack and Perique.” 

It was settled then immediately that George should be 
consecrated to the service of my Lady Nicotine. He was 
scraped and fingered and probed and laughed at, and finally 
filled chock-a-block with wet beans which spread his cran- 
nies to comfortable proportions. Then he was laid away 
upon a shelf to whiten. 

It may have been years later (George took no account of 
time, but concentrated his energies on getting white) that 
the man with the apron ushered in a young fellow who 
smoked a Meerschaum pipe and examined critically all the 
skulls which had been laid upon the shelf to whiten. 
When in the order of examination the visitor came to 
George he stopped long and gazed adimiringly at the squat 
cranium. 

“That’s what I’m looking for,” he cried, “Is he ready 
for use?” 

“Yes, I sawed out the top of him about a year ago. 
Pretty well seasoned by this time replied the man with the 
apron. 

Thereupon the visitor cuddled George under his arm 
and took him home to grace the study table. 

Before this table the young man was wont to sit, writing, 
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smoking or thinking, ever and anon lifting the loose top, 
from George and dabbling with the bowl of his pipe in the 
“ Virginia” which filled the skull. Once he cut a slip of 
paper the size of George’s lid, and writing some verses 
thereon pasted it on the inner side of the skull. The 
verses were these: 


** Behold this rnin ; tis a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full, 

This narrow cell was Life's retreat; 
This space was Thought's mysterious seat. 
But now if in this place you peek 
You find Virginia and Perique, 

Say, did this rounder smoke cheroots 
And coffin nails, like all galoots? 
And is his soul among the stars 
Inhaling solace from cigars? 

Nay, down below by Satan’s fire 

He calmly sits and puffs his briar.”’ 

These were happy days for George. Winter passed and 
summer, and winter came again with the long nights when 
the friends of the master would drop in to chat and smoke 
the evening long. 

But one night it all ended suddenly. It was New Years’ 
Eve. Three friends had been chatting quietly with the 
master an hour or more when one man raised his voice 
above the drone of the conversation. 

“T’ve got you. It’s a go; how about you?” 

“Shake on it all around. We have time for just one 
more pipe apiece.” 

A general hand shaking ensued, after which a man filled 
and smoked a pipe of “ Virginia,” now and then glancing 
nervously at the clock. Throughout the midnight silence 
came to them the ominous crowing of wakeful Chanticleer. 
Before the last pipe was smoked to the heel a loud report 
broke in upon the reveries of the smokers. Then another 
and another. Bells began to ring amid the shouting of 
boys and the barking of dogs. Then the master rose slowly 
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and opened the window. In his left hand he took | 
George and in his right hand he gathered all the pipes 
still hot from the last smoking. Without hesitating he > 
flung them wide of the sill and heard them crash on the P 
paved street below. 

“Looks pretty much the same as last year,” remarked 


the master, gazing thoughtfully into the night. ‘le 
Ldwa.d Harshberg.r Butler. 





Sonnet 


In dreams afar a wilderness I found, 

Silent and still, where no kind breezes blew 

Or loved tones spake (such silence doth ensue 
When by a swift-closed door the distant sound 

Of children's laughter and sweet song is drowned.) 
I came as one that had been blind, and knew 

The hidden heart of sorrow pulsing thro’ 

The shard and semblance of a calm profound. 


I could not grieve ; my sou! had won the rest 

It had not sought — the bourne of unshed tears 
And unborn hopes, like shadowy garlands strewed, 
I knew for me untrodden paths were best 

Where, in a ghostly wonderland of ferrs, 


None dare disturb my self-crowned solitude. 
Howard Aruold Walter. 

















Aftermath 
The Singer 


Down through the autumn forest, 
To the sound of the vesper chimes 

There rode in the ebbing twilight 
The master maker of rhymes. 


The birds were still in the woodland, 
What time his lute strings rang, 

And the dream folk trooped to the dancing 
For joy of the songs they sang. 


The maiden leaned from the casement 
To glean of the singer's store, 

And she blew him a kiss in passing 
And the rhymer sang no more. 


One rode in the winter twilight 
That carried a voiceless lute, 
And cherished in silent wonder 
A love that had struck him mute. 
K. Sawyer Goodman. 


MORNING 

The soft blue clouds, with softer rifts of sky of a deeper 
blue behind, floated slowly over the heavens. The cool 
breath of the morning lay dreamily upon all the wide 
country before me, sloping down into a valley and rising 
slowly again until its far-off woods lost themselves in the 
mists which shrouded the horizon. It was as though the 
night had fallen asleep, and the morning, veiling the sun 
with its fleecy cloud-bank, and attended by a breeze so 
subtle, that not even the grassy meadows responded with 
an answering ripple, had stolen in upon it softly, and it 
had not yet awaked. There was no play of light over field 
and forest, no formless morning shadow on hill or valley, 
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no glistening of the dew on the myriad grass-blades bend- 
ing patiently beneath the tiny drops—Nature was still 
asleep. 

I stood at the meeting of two roads, and looked out upon 
the view which they, with the horizon, enclosed. One was 
a country lane dotted here and there by pools of dark water 
lying quiet in the wagon-ruts. Along either side fine old 
trees stood guard, and beneath them the withered branches 
of last ycar's vines sprawled clumsily over old wooden 
fences. A few worn-out rails lay upon the ground in the 
artless position in which they had fallen. 

Upon the other road, man had expended more toil, and 
had achieved a proportionate eyesore. The little country 
lane at which we have just been looking ran parallel to 
the valley, gracefully submitting to the lay of the land; 
but this other road plunged boldly down the slope, setting 
nature at defiance, built high above flood-tide, ugly rocks 
bulging from its sides, and Jersey mud thick upon its top; 
till just before it reached the valley proper, it cut into the 
hill a rock-walled way of ruthless straightness. The trees 
by which the offended hill was crowned met gloomily over 
the intruder, and concealed from sight its further affronts. 

My side of the valley was, as I have said, fringed with 
trees. At many points I could see only the branching 
tops, but here and there a little ravine cut a furrow back 
into the undulating fields. Up these ravines the trees 
crowded, their black trunks standing out sharply against 
a lighter background of twigs and branches. It was like 
the assault of some great army ; the advance guard labor- 
ing up the gulleys ; sometimes, where the ranks were dotted 
with stumps, they seemed to bend back and to waver, 
panic-struck at the loss of their fellows, while up close by 
the pike, where it cut its unsightly way down in the val- 
ley, they leaned together in ominous closeness. Far away 
to the left stretched the woody battle-line, like a true battle- 
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picture, where, as one glances down the advancing tanks, 
companies mingle and divisions fuse until the whole vast 
ordered array is but a sea of waving banners and of swarm- 
ing, struggling black figures dimly seen at fitful intervals 
through the smoke of battle; so the patches of woodland 
on the hillside lost their individuality, and the forlorn 
hopes in the ravines ceased to stand out from the main 
line, and with the branches of nearer trees intertwined 
confusedly with those of others far beyond, the dim dis- 
tance closed down upon our army. 

Beyond the valley the ground gently rose in green fields 
still plentifully sprinkled with the winter's gray. A little 
village lay sleeping in the midst of the quiet landscape. 
It, too, was in harmony with the rest of the picture. Its 
churchspire was modest, it houses few and unpretentious. 
Nature will not brook rivalry ; she is not impatient of the 
works of man, but they must not compete with her own 
charms, or she will withdraw them. Replace the sim- 
plicity of those unassuming country homes by the grandeur 
of a city mansion, and the subtle charm which rests on 
our picture takes wing; for the works of man have ceased 
to be minor details, and have become engrossing features. 

Beyond the village the gronnd still swelled away with 
mild upward slope to where the woods gathered into an 
unbroken line on the horizon, rising tier upon tier in ever 
increasing dimness. Little streaks of white smoke moved 
from time to time across the country, far away, dodging in 
and out among the woods and lazily dissolving, but the 
angry clatter of the trains was spent and hushed before it 
could reach us and disturb the silence. 

It was a silence, however, only of human voices and the 
sounds of human toil. The birds sang their accom- 
paniment, and all unnoticed by ourselves, enhanced the 
charm of the landscape. The birds, too, were the only 
living creatures which Nature had trusted, as being thor- 
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oughly in harmony with her purposes, to move about over 
this one of her favorite pictures. Here and there over the 
field beside me they were making their quick little runs, 
punctuated by inquiring pauses; and looking up I 
saw one or two of them silhoutted against the soft blue 
clouds, winging their way across the sky with those little 
catches in their fight when they seem about to fall, but 
followed ever by quick recovery and smooth sailing again— 
a sort of sure uncertainity which fascinates us and rivets 
our gaze. 

Suddenly the sun escaped from his captors and asserted 
his authority. The river in the valley gleamed in response. 
The meadows sparkled. Every tree and bush cast its 
shadow of welcome. But this was another picture ; and I 
turned aid walked away, that Nature in her new garb 
might not steal from me any of the earnest admiration 
she had just won in her sadder and more quiet mood. 

Hugh Hagan. 


The Heart of the Rose 


With light interlacing, the petals close, 

On the delicate tracings the sun!ight glows : 
But deep, down deep, in her bower of sleep 
No sunbeams creep to the heart of the rose. 


The sun still glints on the dormant rose 

With quickening tints, the soft bud grows: 
To the coral crypt of the rose, sweet lipped, 
One ray has slipped—and the flower blows. 


Around and above, the sunlight glows ; 

No glimmer of love my dark heart knows, 

For deep, down deep, dull lethargies steep 
My soul in sleep—like the heart of the rose. 


One sun ray darts thro’ the gloom, and glows 
In the heart of my hearts—a new life grows 
Thro’ dreamless sleep, in labyrinths deep 


The sunbeams leap—a Love Flower blows. 
Maurice Pratt Dunlap. 




















Editorial 
In a previous number certain principles 

‘Th: Fence” were laid down by the editors to guide 
them in future editorials, and chief among 

them was the determination to beware of chronic pessi- 
mism :— finding fault with things unalterably established, 
out of the bare satisfaction of grumbling ; breaking down 
false idols and taking no steps to create new ones. Would 
that doctor be anything other than a burden on society who 
habitually diagnosed a disease and then admitted his ignor- 
ance of the method of its cure? And is he any the less a 
fool who, always eager to diagnose a social evil, is never 
prepared to suggest a remedy? This is preliminary to 
some remarks we wish to make, not in a spirit of pessimism 
but of expectation. We desire to resurrect from an un- 
covered grave and treat briefly the subject of “the fence” — 
it needs no further connotation—probably the most unfor- 
tunate and notorious fence that was ever erected. Follow- 
ing is our contribution—a conviction and a prophecy, if 
you will, but hardly a warning—¢h- fence will not remain! 
History is known to be endlessly repeating itself and where 
authority persistently refuses to listen to public opinion it 
becomes tyranny. Public opinion may often be wrong, 
but in the end it always wins if the stakes are worth the 
candle. And when fifteen hundred men are agreed that a 
certain fence should disappear it would seem that its doom 
is sealed. We do not for one moment doubt the good in- 
tentions of those gentlemen by whose avowed orders it was 
erected. We look upon the act as a lack of prevision re- 
sulting in a mistaken course which can easily be set right 
if those gentlemen see fit to reconsider their action. The 
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whole Princeton world, graduates and undergraduates 
alike, have the best interests of the college at heart, and it 
is with a view to furthering those interests that we advise 
the removal of the fence about Prospect. Such a course 
would be both wise and expedient. The suggested retreat 
inward for a few feet would not satisfy anyone concerned. 
A far better suggestion was the construction of a portable 
fence similar to the one surrounding the campus at com- 
mencement, which could be set up at such times as depre- 
dations from without are actually to be feared. It is mani- 
festly absurd to erect upon a beautiful and historic spot a 
permanent, unsightly barrier ip order to avoid a slight in- 
convenience occurring once or twice a year. It may seem 
quixotic to excite ourselves over so undignified an object as 
an i1on fence, but where the welfare of Princeton is even 
remotely involved, surely no concern is of small import- 
ance. 
Ever and anon some aspirant for news- 
The Old Query paper notoriety revives the century-old 
question, “Is a college education worth 
while ? "—either sharing with the world the lesson of his 
own experience, or conducting a symposium for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining to which side the balance of opinion 
leans. If the speaker be a thriving business man in 
wholesome middle life, who began work as a boy on the 
farm, and then, by “indomitable perseverance ” and “ mas- 
tery of obstacles” won to his present enviable position of 
a rich and respected citizen,—he will tell you with a rem- 
iniscential smile, that, well, Ae never went. And the im- 
putation is obvious. Perhaps more than once, in business 
dealings with a college-educated man, his innate shrewd- 
ness has bested the engrafted astutenes of the other. 
Therefore his dictum, founded on experience, that higher 
learning is not worth while. He has not attended college, 
you observe, and he cannot draw distinctions. No man 
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who is a law unto himself will respect the education or the 
dogma of another. Narrow-mindedness is always concomi- 
tant with conceit. For we note that it is the non college 
graduate almost invariably who depreciates a college edu- 
cation, and he is of the class least qualified to judge. But 
this may seem like begging the question. There is, too, 
the other extreme, represented by certain college presidents 
and professors who, looking through glasses colored by 
their own cupidity, see that the need of a college education 
is universal. Zhey needed it when they were young, they 
are free to confess; they need the searchers after it now— 
in their business. Everyone, they tell us, should have a 
college training in order that he may make his way in the 
world. The rugged days of our fathers, they say, are irre- 
vocably past; higher intellectual standards and keener 
competition demand for each individual the refinement of 
culture and the enlargement of mental powers, to be ac. 
quired only through university training. The times have 
changed indeed, but human nature is the same in all ages. 
As between every pair of extremes, so here, there is a 
golden mean. Is college education worth while? Yes 
and no. It is a question that cannot be answered categor- 
ically. Asa puiely subjective query it may be answered 
only in the affirmative. No one would be so radical as to 
advocate its total abolition; no one, that is, in his right 
mind. But when we apply to each individual case the 
touchstone of personal adaptability to higher culture, 
sweeping judgments are rendered impossible. We can 
every one adduce instances whiere it was zo¢ worth while— 
where it was a deliberate waste of four invaluable years 
which might far better have been spent in making a first 
impression on the world. We are firmly convinced that 
there are men in every class who are no whit wiser when 
they receive their diplomas at graduation than they were 
when they matriculated nearly four years before. What 
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solution have the professors, above alluded to, for the 
problem of such as these, which will consort with their 
ideas of the universal validity of the college course? The 
question, rightly put, is not “ Isa college course worth while 
in this profession, or in that, or at all?” but, “Is a college 
education worth your while—and yours—and ours?” 
There is no disputing the fact that it would be worth any- 
one’s while who chose to make it so by improving its ad- 
vantages ; and at once the problem reappears in a new guise, 
“js it within the scope of his powers to make it worth his 
while?” And.in some cases, with regard to certain 
“thriving business men ” and others who have not thriven, 
the uncompromising answer must be “ No.” The one in- 
born trait that would seem to be ineradicable is conceit. 
We once heard the president of a large banking institution 
remark that, in choosing his clerks and messengers (the 
potential cashiers and presidents), other things being equal, 
he selected the non college-bred man every time. Other 
bank officials have been quoted to the same effect, and they 
have all proffered a like reason, namely, that the college 
man dislikes to begin at the bottom, that he elevates his 
nose too easily, is too nice with his fingers, and keeps a too 
watchful eye on the clock. Such a one never forgets that 
he is college educated and will permit no one else to forget 
it. He expects that that single fact will be the open 
sesaine into all the privileges and amenities of life. For 
such a man (by nomeansas ubiquitousasthe bank president, 
himself of course not a college graduate, would have us 
believe) college was not worth while. Failing to arise to 
its respousibilties he sank under the burden of his own 
conceits. The college graduate who is not content to let 
the world discover for itself that he is one, but must flaunt 
the fact on every street corner, will never be worth the 
ground he talks on. If he had remained on the farm, he 
might have blossomed into a successful couuty sheriff. 
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No, a college education was not worth his while, and, what 
is as much to the purpose, he was not worth the while of 

4 his college. The time spent upon him was time wasted. 
If he is worth a college education (another phrasing of the 

same thought) he will realize when he steps out into the 
world that, like all the rest, he must begin to climb at the 
, bottom rung ;—that it is only at a later period when the 
mental acumen his college has bequeathed to him in con- 
sideration of much time and labor on his part, will show 
to his advantage, and enable him to pass rapidly up the 
proverbial ladder of success. We had intended to close 
this discussion with some words of pertinent hortation. 
But the moral is perfectly apparent, and we have beaten 
back into silence our final admonitory message. 














Gossip: 


OF MASTER AUTUMN 


“There isa harmony 
I+ Antumn, and a lustr- in its ~ky 
Which thro’ the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if i. had nut been!” 
Shelley 


A breathing-space between lectures in the loft of Dickinson Hall. 
Scuff ny of feet, laughter and chat, ylowing pipes, whithng of pencils, a 
professor laboring at the blackoard,—and the Gossip idly gazing out 
on the wide country-side. A narrow road of many turnings, velluw in 
the morning sunshine, threa led the valley, mounting the rounded hills, 
playing hide-and-seek among the golden trees, winding away to the 
Kingdom of Anywhere in the Land of Dreams. Into the heart of the 
Go-sip as he soug!it his seat to prepire for words of wisdom, came the 
desire of journey and along the yellow road his feet in fancy trod. 

Onward he walked through a marvelous land. Sun-plashed woods, 
flecked with shadows, stretched abroad, and the sweeping breadth of 
brown mea:lows where cattle snugszle:l close to earth and dry weeds, stiff 
with the rheumatism of aye, rigidly withstood the playful breeze. Dis- 
tant hills, battled in the blue-grey light of the horizon, lay like mighty 
arms carelessly flung out, expressive of indolent power. In the air 
lingered a delicate aroma, the wandering soul of some flower of summer, 
a Francesca, perhaps, seeking her Pavlo, Blushing clouds sailed the sky 
in aimless pleasure. Over all dwelt the spirit of autumn, spirit of peace 
and plenty tinged with a touch of pride in work welldone. A fairy-land, 
this, thought;the Gossip and sighed as he gazed around. He was thinking 
of his friends, and how few of them knew Nature as She would like to 
have us know Her. How heedless we are of our common mother, the 
healer of our wounds of cars, ever-rea'ly to listen to our monumental 
tales of grief, tocomfort and console. We read her praises in books and 
learn tosing sing. The wordsoften stumble on our lips, and the metre seems 
faulty,—our knowledge of poetry is not to be hidden. Scenes painted 
on canvas attract us and we Icisurely study Nature with the eves of 
another. A living scene warms the imagination ; we turn to gaze again 
and the automobile swerves from its duty or the train has whistle! us 
away and beyond. Small wonder some of us do not know and love Her. 
Who knows but that it is a blessing in disguise? A calamity would befall 
should we all turn into poets and painters, should we a}l indulge in tke 
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wild dissipations of the Nature-lover, he given to cross-country walks and 
happy neglect of the curriculum, today-dreams and mind-revels by m on- 
light. There wouldn't be enough pensums to go’round. Fewer blue- 
tinted letters would be pushed thro’ our letter slots. Certain gentlemen 
of dusky hue would cease their interest in our ancient garments. 

The Gossip turned aside to a forest path. A minstrelsy of colors 
mingled in perfect harmony—how like our hat-bands—surrounded him. 
He paused — 

“ Ah,”’ said a voice at his elbow. ‘I am pleased to see you.” 

The Gossip tarned. Beside him stood an odd fi ureofaman. The 
sturdy form was a trifle stooped, the face was ruggedly honest anJ the 
suggestion of a twinkle lurked in the dark eyes, 

“Tam Autumn,” continued the stranger, extending his hand. 

* But,” interposed the Gossip, ‘I didn’t know—” 

“Of course not,”’ lauzhed the other. ‘‘ We make ourselves known 
only to those really desirous of knowing us. My sister, Spring, enjovs 
the widest acquaintanceship among you mortals, She sometimes says she 
wishes you would cease to bother her and write about, well,—about me 
forexample. You see, the fact is I am not appreciated. Of course you 
mortals have had football and the stress of political campaigns to claim 
your attention, so I do not feel utterly neglected. But now that these are 
over, I wish more of you would get to know me. People say I am gruff 
at times and moody. Maybe so, but I have my sunny days, and to my 
fnends I am alwiys pleasant and interesting. Besides I can perform 
wonderful deeds. It was I who tinte! these leaves. Look !’’ 

He stretched out his hand, and a breeze, chill with the tang of Winter, 
stirred in the woods. The leaves rustled and one by one fluttered to the 
ground. The trees stood bare, their branches black against the sky. 
The setting sun shot its rays across the fields, the shadows lengthened, a 
cool mist crept down from the hills, the light grew less distinct, and the 
face of Nature was changed. 

**Can any other season do that? '’ asked he. 

**No,”’ said the Gossip, ‘*no other can.” 

** Will you tell your friends so? Tell them to come out and make my 
acquaintance. Many’s the wonderful things I can show them, and 
many's the pretty moral I can preach them. H-igho, it grows late. 
Goodby.”’ 

*“*Stay,’’ pleaded the Gossip, ‘I do not understand, I— 

But Autumn had disappeared. A scuffling of feet became heard and 
the Gossip found himself almost deserted in the loft of lickinsun 
Hall. He sighed «nd picked up his hat. The wide country-side and the 
narrow road threading the valley still lay below the window. ‘* Not ap- 
preciatedi,’’ he said, didn’t he? The Gossip determined to seek out 
Master Autumn, the doer of strange deeds, the preacher of pretty morals. 








Editor’s Table 


The Editor leaned his elbows upon the table and wondered what he was 
going to write about. He had been wondering the same thing for more 
than a week, but now he was fairly up against it (pardon the slang) and 
there was no time left for idle speculation. Metaphorically speaking the 
printer’s devil was out in the entry clamoring for copy—of course this 
must not be taken as even an actual possibility,—because the Editor 
always has to lug his own stuff down to the printer, who lives half a mile 
away. But as we said, metaphorically speaking it amounted to the same 
thing. Really there would have been more satisfaction in having the 
printer’s devil there after all—it is always possible to take such an impor- 
tunate youngster by the scruff of the neck and the seat of the breeches and 
throw him down stairs. But for the devil of an awakened conscience 
there is no such resort, this still small voice, once it begins to cry for 
anything cannot be silenced, and like the unscrubbed baby in the soap 
advertisement it ‘‘won’t be happy till it gets it.”’ 

By the time the Editor’s fancy had led him through the allegorical 
maze just described, he became aware that it was high time for him to 
quit dreaming and get down to business, so he plunged bravely in, with 
a very hazy idea of where he was coming out. 

“One of the worst signs in present day college literature,’’ he wrote, 
‘is a tendency toward flippant and hasty writing, even the essays show 
few indications of the deep, studious research which marked those of a 
generation ago.” 

Here again he came toastop. Were these things bad signs? Upon 
mature reflection he concluded that they were not. True the flippant or 
hasty work might be improved upon, but was it not a sign of better 
things? Men at college no longer have time to spend days hunting up 
the material for a single essay; their interests are more diversified. 
Athletics, the musical or dramatic organizations, club or fraternity 
affairs, and a hundred other things now make their demand upon an 
undergraduate’s time. And surely these are good signs. 

When one student, in the good old days, spent his time laboriously 
working up an article for the Lit. fifty of his fellows must have been loaf- 
ing around, idle, or hunting trouble; and, according to an ancient 
proverb, the Devil is always on hand at such occasions to supply what 
you are looking for. Indeed we have ample proof of his fine work, 
handed down to us-in the recently otitgrown Bioody Monday, in the 
Cannon rush, and other traditional class fights, and in all the various and 
frequently abolished forms of hazing which still persist among us. Be- 
sides these ancient forms of mischief, however, the undergraduate has 
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now a much wider field for his activities. If college could ever be de- 
scribed as a world in miniature surely it is at the present day. But from 
these enlarged activities should come also a larger experience, a more well- 
rounded development. And to develop all our faculties is the reason for 
our being here. 

The Editor mused a while over this—to develop all our faculties. Yes, 
he thought, and the physical should no wise be neglected for the mental. 
Throwing this bit of philosophy to his conscience to quiet it, at least for 
the time being, he grabbed his hat and hurried off to the gymnasium. 

** Moulders of Public Opinion’’ in the Harvard Monthly was an amus- 
ing account of the trials of the Editor-in-chief of a college paper, who 
must turn out an editorial each day, whether he has anything to ‘““Knock”’ 
or not. We should like to see more stories of college life handled with 
the same light touch and lack of false sentimentality. Another good 
college story was ‘‘ The Ghost of Kappa Chi”’ in the Amherst Lit. 

The Georgetown Journal for October seemed not up to its usual bigh 
standard. ‘‘Wayburns Last Chance’’ had little to recommend it, and 
“The Skeleton of John Hendricks’’ was the most luridly yellow 
thing we have seen for some time. The style was amateurish, and the 
climax of the plot was the accidental discovery of a murderer by means 
of a picture of him, apparently horror-frozen upon the retina of his vic- 
tim’s glazing eye, and thence photographed by the hero. 

In the Yale Lit. we noticed a ‘Dissertation upon Baked Appple"’ 
which described ‘“‘ the fruit of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world,” in a way to “‘ cloy the hungry edge of the 
appetite with bare imagination of a feast.”” ‘‘The Maneuvering of 
Steve’’ was almost equally good in its way, and its dialogues rang un- 
usually true to life. 

“The Prodigal,’”’ a really beautiful little story in the Bowdoin Quill, 
was marred slightly, we thought, by the final sentence, ‘‘a hustling M.D. 
with a practice and a wife.”’ ‘A Simple Trayedy’’ was all that its 
name iuiplies. 

The Stanford Sequoia, for October, was remarkable among our ex- 
changes for ‘he amvunt as well as the general excellence of its contents ; 
however, we would call the editor’s attention to one error under ‘* Clip- 
pings and Comment,’’ where *‘ Huoray ! Hvoray! Hooray!” is given as 
the vpeniny of the Princeton cheer. The words should be “ Ray! Kay! 
Ray!” 

**Paganini,’’ in the Smith Monthly, was a very strong poem in blank 
verse. 
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THE DERELICT 
Why am I doomed to wander thus 
Aimlessly the restless brine, 
To drift for e’er and who knows where ? 
Forsaken hulk, what port is mine. 
My wearied frame the water's jes’ ,— 
ind shall there be for me no rest? 


The friends of former days are gone, 
The one-time friends who mock my fall ; 
For caverns gape in hideous shape— 
Aye, green seas through my hatches crawl. 
Shall they sail on, shall they be blessed, 
And shall there be for me no rest? 
Jos. W. Murphy in Yale Courant. 


AUTUMN LEAVES IN JUNE 


At dawn I walked the hilly pass ; 
The warbler's wavering tune 

Joined with the fragrance of the grass 
To tell me it was June. 


The echoes of a happier day 
Once more within me woke— 
Alas! I saw beside the way 
A branch of withered cak. 


Ah, in the beauty of the morn 

1] know not anything 

So bleak, so hopeless. so forlorn 
As Autumn leaves in Sprig. 


And when my winter comes I pray 
To disappear too soon 

For men to find me by the way— 
An autumn leaf in June. 


Harvard Advocate. 
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Book Talk 


Mr. Cleveland's PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS dea!s not with the theoreti- 
cal side of his presidency but with four crises which arose during his 
eight years in office. In this, the book is unique, asa review by a former 
Pre-ident of the United States of some of the acts of his administration. 
The ppers discuss his cunte-t with the Senate over the executive inde- 
pendence in 188), the Bund issues, the Chicago strike and the Venezuelan 
controversy of 1894. The lasttwo essays were delivered previous to pub- 
lication as lectures before the University. It is now over nineteen years 
since Grover Cleveland first assumed the duties of President, and nearly 
eight years since he last laid down the reins of office. In that time the 
battles which raged round him have died away and we are able to 
consider his term of office with more impartiality. In reading his book 
we are impre<sed not by the tremendous opposition he faced, or with the 
difficulty of the prublems confronted—it is like the man not to emphasize 
that—but by the directness with which he cut at the root of the matter. 
And yet for action in each instance he was assailed vehemently by 
a large part of the people. For his position on the indepndence 
of the ¢«xecutive, reformers and pure government seekers reviled 
him and called his proverb, ‘‘A public office is a public trust," 
hypocrisy. Conservatives and representatives of the vested interests 
cried that in the Venezuelan affair he had yield: d tothe jingues and was 
playing to the gallery. For sending troops to Chicago to prevent stop- 
pge of mail and fur his method of issuing the bonds, his own party, then 
sweeping toward radicalism accused him as a traitor, who had suld out 
to Wall Street, andl abadoned labor on “ the Crossof Gold."’ Mr. Cleve- 
land considers his cases exhaustively and in minute detail. His style is 
thoughtful, judicious and yet forceful. He states his case strongly, at 
times even bitingly ; as when he says that since the parties to the treaty 
negotiated by Mr Olney in 1894 were Great Britain and Venezuela *‘ the 
work thus accomplished was saved from the risk of customary disfigure- 
ment at the hands of the United States Senate."” The book 1s not only a 
valuable addition to the authoritative history of our country, but a mon- 
ument so the statesmanship of its author. (Presidential Problems. By 
Grover Cleveland. New York : The Century Company.) 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published the first volume of an exten- 
sive histury of the United States by William E. Chancellor and Fletcher 
W. Hewes. The work when completed is planned to cover in ten vol- 
umes th seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in this coun- 
try ; the period of discovery is only briefly reviewed. An unique feature 
of this history is the division of every volume into four parts, dealing 
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with Population ard Politics, War, Industry, and Civilization. In the 
volume before us Population and Politics gets the lion’s share of space, 
330 pages, War is dismissed in forty-five pages, Industry in seventy, 
Civilization in sixty. We must admit that we are somewhat disappointed 
in the text of the work. The style is not particularly attractive and the 
historical perspective does not seem always true; or founded on that 
original investigation which is necessary to imbue writings of this kind 
with the spirit of the times studied. Perhaps an unduly high standard 
has been set of late by Prof. Fiske and Dr. Wilson. In the matter of 
maps, charts of all kinds, indices, ctc., the volume is unsurpassed, and 
the four-fold division of the work will aid the student. (THm UNITED 
Statxs. By W. E. Chancellor and F. W. Hewes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. ) 

Those who have read Mr. Bacon’s ‘‘ Chronicles of Tarrytown and 
Sleepy Hollow” will welcome his latest book, the best of its kind 
which has appeared for some time. The subject NARRAGANSETT Bay 
with which the author deals is an interesting one and he has treated it 
very well, showing a wide knowledge of the history of Rhode Island and 
a keen appreciation of its romantic and legendary associations. The 
book is certainly justified, is well written and handsomely illustrated with 
drawings and photographs and throughout gives evidence of the pub- 
lisher’s effort to make an attractive volume. The tales of the old sea 
captains who played such an important role in our Revolutionary navy, 
the captains of merchantmen who organized the fleet, are tales of which 
we are proud but unfortunately seldom familiar with. It was one of 
these sailors, Whipple, who fought the first naval engagement of the war, 
surprising and burning the British ship Gaspee, a battle afterward called 
the ‘‘ Lexington of the Seas.’"’ But not only from an historical standpvint 
is the book a valuable one. From Point Juiith to Providence are scat- 
tered many small and ancient towns, generally isolated and for this rea- 
son retaining much of the old colonial picturesqueness. There are con- 
nected with these places many quaint and curious legends, in which we 
as a nation are uften said to be lacking, and for the collection of which, 
any one interested in such things will find much for which to thank Mr. 
Bacon. (Narragansett Bay. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Suns.) 

It is with pleasure that we note the appearance of a charming book of 
essays by Thomas Marc Parrott '88. The author in his preface says :— 
** these studies sre merely fragmentary records of a booklover's journey- 
ings through the pleasantest of lands—the land of books, They have no 
theories of literature to expound, no philosophy of life to express.’ The 
modesty of the author carries him too far ; records of journeyings the 
essays may be, but the traveler is an observant ore and knows well how 
to read the signposts of the road. Warm-blooded studies of former 
writers and their work are too rare in these days of cold-blooded criti- 
cism that borders on commercialism. It is with relief then that we tura 
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to a book which brings us into personal touch with writers and their 
lives, that maks us their friends feeling as they felt, and able to appre- 
ciate the forces that molded their lives and works. The book is an attrac- 
tive volume of 300 pages. The titles of the eight studies, some of which 
have appeared in the magazines before, are :—‘‘ The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold,” ‘Old Edinburgh and Her Poet-Laureate,"’ “‘ The Autobiography 
of Milton,”’ ‘‘ The Personality of Dr. Johnson,” “The Frugal Note of 
Gray,’ ‘‘ The Charm of Goldsmith,” ‘* The Lost Minstrel,’”’ “* The Vital- 
ity of Browning.”’ Each is headed by a handsome portrait of the writer 
concerned. The title of the book is no misnomer; it contains indeed 
the stulies of a dv0k/over, and wall booklovers we recommend it. 
(StupI¥s OF A ROOKLOVER. By Thomas Marc Parrott. New York: 
James Pott & Company. ) 

Another volume of essays received is a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s well 
known book on NATURE AND CULTURE, which first appeared in 1896. 
The edition in question is illustrated with twenty-three handsome full- 
page reproductions from photographs taken by Rudolf Eikemeyer, Jr. 
In book-making the publishers leave nothing to bedesired. (Nature and 
Culture. By Hamilton Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company.) 

Mr. Perry, whose few years’ residence in Princeton is well remembered, 
has published in book form a number of his essays which have previously 
appeared in the mayazines. ‘‘The Amateur Spirit,’’ their inclusive title, is 
the spirit which pervades them from the rather solemn essay which opens 
the volume to the very pleasing Fishing with a Worm. Although they 
voice no plea yet by the variety of the subjects and the freshness of their 
treatment they unconsciously unfold the charm of the personality half 
unconsciously described. It is that of the man who does not walk all his 
days in the lane between the hedgerows, but roams over the meadows; of 
the man who has yet in him some of the “lively spirit of youth.” If 
the student opens this book let him read ‘‘ The Amateur Spirit,’’ for it 
has enough about athletics in it to interest him; if the reader be a pes- 
simist let him read ‘ Indifferentism’’ and then turn back to the first 
essay and read that sentence of Stevenson, ‘‘ our business in this world is 
not to succeed but to continue to fail in good spirits.’’ To the professor 
the essays called, ‘‘ The Life of a College Professor’? and ‘* College Pro- 
fessors and the Public ’’ will no doubt be as interesting as they are to the 
layman. We venture to think, however, that it is only the few who will 
appreciate the ‘‘ Fishing with a Worm.’’ We will hesitate to call any 
one’s attention to for fear we may overhear on the street corner that it is 
a nice little piece of writing or a clever little allegory. Have we not 
fished through brambled brooks with a worm, and felt in those short 
periods when we returned to worldly consciousness that we cared not a 
rap’s worth whether we were sportsmen or not. Such essays as these 
are good to read, for the man of the vigorous, broad unconvectional t 
which they depict is the finest type. (THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. By Bliss 
Perry, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 


wees eweees--ane-D,.¥au-Dyke’s-MuUsIC ‘AND OTHER POEMS is rematkable as a display 


of its author’s versatility ; odes, sonnets, narrative poems and lyrics are 
all found in this one slim volume. But throughout we have the same 
perfect musical quality and exact diction and imagery. This care in the 
Choiée of languaye is almost too successful, so that the reader is more 
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impressed by the glittering pageant than hy the human element. Yet this 
element is by no means absent—here are no ‘empty quatrains’ — but it 
must be sought after. Dr. van Dyke's poetry is for those who will take 
the trouble to weivh each word and dwell upon each figure. Somet'mes the 
metaphors are a bit too recuniite as when the poet speaks of *‘Diminished 
chords that quiver with desire." We confess that in our lack of musical 
training a diminished chord is not a definite sound. The ode, ** Music,” 
is a remarkable production, I's introduction has the same grandeur 
which marks Collin’s ** Liberty.” The holy of the ole, describing less 
by words than by spirit and rythm, leads us through the rea'ms of the 
muse. One stanza is filled with the ocean's roar, another with the mel- 
ancholy cedars’ souzhing, but our favorite is the play-sung : 
**S ome quaint, old-fashioned air 
** That all the children knew 
** Shall run before us everywhere 
** Like a little maid with flyiny hair 
** To guide the merry crew.” 

“Peace,” with its solemnity, ‘* Victor Hugo,” with its passionate 
movement are powerful poems, but * God of the Open Air’’ seems the 
trnest representative of the poet, wi:h its appeal for Gorl's out-of-~loors 
and ** best of all friendship and mirth.” Of the sh -rter pieces, we were 
particularly impressed by the sonnet *‘ Life’* and the lyric ** Hile and 
Seek ” and * Who will walk a mile with me?" and—but we must stop 
or we shall have named them all. (Music and Other Poems. By Henry 
van Dike. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Joseph P. Flynn 
The University Tailor 


46 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


WILLIAM Es BOOKER scconstand Citing 


Hicurst Casu Prices Drop me your card and I will call to see you 
TAILOR SHOP COMBINED 23 John Street, Princeton, N. J. 
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FROM JOHN LANES LIST 


EMILE ZOLA 


NOVELIST AND REFORMER 
By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. BSvo. $7.50, net 
** Indispensable to the student of Lite rature.""-—Guy CARLETON LEE 
Baltimore Sun 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUF AND POACHER 
A DRAMA 


By Richard Garnett 12mo. $7.25, met 











A LATER PEPYS 


The Correepond-+nce of S'r William Weller Pepys. Bart., Mas er in Chancery. 1758- 
1828. with Mrs. Ch«pone. Mrs. Hart«y, Mrs. Momague, Hannah Mure, William 
Franks, Sir James edonald, Major Kennel), Sir Nathaniel Wiaxall, and othe:s, 


Edited, with an Introtuction and Notes, by 
Alice C. C. Gaussen 


With numerous illustrations 8vo. 2 volumes. $7 so, nef. 





AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH 
Through Mar otseland 
By Major A. St. H. Gibbons 


2vols. Svo, Boxed, $7.50, net 





Write for new Fall lists to 
JOHN LANE 67 Fifra Avente NEW YORK 











Young Men’s Clothes 


Should be modelled on lines adopted to Young 
Men’s use. There is a knack in making them, too, 
which isn’t learned in a day or a week or a year. 





Do we know how to please the critical voung ‘el- ¢ 
lows? Our bounding growing business with College 
Men is the readiest answer. 

Spring things are ready—Top-Coats, Suits (ready 
to wear or to measure), Furnishing Goods, Hats— 





everything that may be required. 


JACOB REED’S SONS 


Chestnut Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 


A SHILLING IN LONDON | 








PALL MALL 


London Cigarettes 





A QUARTER IN PRINCETON 
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ESTABLISHED 1831 CAPACITY, r000 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 


Broad and Nariew Gauge Lacomatives; Mine and Furnace Locomotives ; Compressed 
Au Laomotives; Steam Cars and Tramway Lacomotives; Plantation 
dacomotives ; Oil Rarning Locomotives, 

Adapted to every variety of servne, aud built accnrately to gauges and templates after 
sandaid desigenso: torathoad companies’ dravwings, Like parts of 
different engines af same class perfectly interchangeable 


Electric Locomotives and Electric Car Trucks with Approved Motors. 
BURNHAM, WILLIAMS @& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U S. A, 


CLAYTON’S 
PHARMACY 86 NASSAU ST. 








Sell all your Cast-off Clothes to 


The Princeton Clothes Pressing Establishmet 


Highest Cash Prices Paid for Student's Cast-off Clothing 
Geo. I. Mention 98 Nassau Street 





Diligentia Fidus Coustans 


oe THE STAR * 
CLOTHES PRESSING ESTABLISHMENT 


SPEEDWELL & CO. 10 Witherspoen Street 
Practical Tailoring Dealer in Sccond-Hand Clothes 


Season or $2 Tick: tscan be Purcha ed at our Store. 


Bell Phone 16 W. 


G. F. VAN PELT & BRO. 
Full line of Burl p« and Tapestry, Painters and Decorators 


Plate aud Koom Muuldings. 
7 Mc reer Street, Princeton, N. J. 


VAN HORN & SON 
Handsome snd appropriate costumes "Theatrical Costumers 


SPECIAL SETS OF L4DIES’ DRESSES FOR MEN'S Wear 
yar MW. oth Street Philace'phia, Ta. 
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F. N. BRENAN 


28 L£asl Fifly-Ninth Street, Bet. Madison and Fifth Aves. 


«es Bon-Bons 





JOHN R. FANSHAWE JOHN E. J. FANSHAWE 1900 


Fanshawe & Company 


Members of the Phi adelphia Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 


202 Walnut Place, Philadelphia 


R. B. I YRELL 114 Nassau Sircet 


Imported and Domestic 


Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobaccos, Pipes 











Nassau Pharmacy 








Arthur Schwartz, Ph.G. 


Nexi door to First National Bank 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF ACADEMIC 
COSTUME 
COTRELL & LEONARD 
Albany, N. Y. 


Wholesale Makers of the Cars, Gowns and Hoons to 
Princeton, and the other American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Iilustiated Bulletin, Sampics, cle., upon seguest 














A. Y. STRYKER 


DRALER IN 


Stoves, Pumps, Ranges, Tinware, 
Roofing, Leaders. Gas fitting and 





Plum ig in all its branches. Job- 
bing promp ly attended to. Esti- 
mates given and work done on 


sewerage. 10 John Street. 


M. E. LaVake 
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pare and delicious as 
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Cups, Spoons CANDIES 
72 Nassau St. Princeton, N. J. on aun EXCELLENCE: 
| 
Carpet Lay'n + Window Seats and 
Matiresses Kenovated Cushions mude tu orde 


Frank L. Krespach 
UPHOLSTERING AND FURNITURE REPAIRING 


7-9 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


RENWICK’S RESTAURANT 


Oyster and Chop Mouse, Ice Cream and Pastry, 





Luncheons, Dinners, Birthday Parties, etc., at 
Reasonale Rates. Special attention given to 
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J. B. RENWICK, Proprietor 84 Nassau Street 
THOS. C. HILL & SON 

Lunches and Course Dinners 11 North Broad St., Trenton, N, J. 
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The First National Bank 


HAS SPECIAL FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING 


STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS 


AND IT'S HANDY—DIRECTLY 
OrP, NASSAU HALL 


The only NATIONAL Bank in Princeton, 





Pach Bros. 
University Photographers 


Fine Portraits 
‘Artistic Groups 


A full line of Eastman's Supplies 
and Kodaks kept at Princeion 
studio. 





B. F. McManus, Manager 


Princeton, West Point, etc. 





EDW. J. VAN MARTER 
Dealer in 


Blank Books, Stati nery, Maga- 
zines, Music ani Neveliies. 
Carmina Princetonia. 


Monogram Paper a Specialty. 


36 N ssau Street Princeton, N J. 





WM. MOORE 
S‘udent’s Clothing and Furniture 


Highest C sh Prices Paid for anything 
you may have to di pose of. We lead 
them all. Wrie us a po-tal or we will 


call. Sati-tactory prices guaranteed 
Cush a wasson hand. Don't be deceived 
'y anvone; se- Hily Muore, whu has 


the reputation for right price . 
31-33 Witherspoon Street 
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Carriages, Wagons, Harness, Automobiles, Robcs, 
Blankets, Whips, etc. 


Studebaker 








Broadway and 7th Ave at 48th Street New York 
WE WILL BOND YOU 
CONTRACT FIDELITY 
BONDS BONDS 
OFFICIAL COURT 
BONDS BONDS 
THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Incorporated 1895 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Capital. Paid in Cash . - $1, 700,000.00 
Total Resources, over . - $4.000,000.00 
NEW YORK OFFICE 66 LIBERTY STREET 
ANDREW J. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
YSLVESTER J. O’sULLIVAN, Manager DLALILEDE: Ci Ce 








P. V. Voorhees, President Edw. R. Salliday, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g'r 
Chas, M. Dilts, Sec'y & Treas, DP. J. Price, Supermmtendent 


New Jersey 


Rubber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Reclaimed Rubber 





Auxiliary Plant for Trimmings, 
daily capacity of 20,000 Pounds. 
Tolal daily capacity 45,000 Pounds. 


Prone No, 93. 
Casie Appress. ** RUBBER” I. .MBERTVILLE, N. J. 
4th Edition A. B. C. Cude used, 


OFFICE AND FACTORIES 


LASMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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The Hotel Imperial’s new adci:ion 
on Broadway, has on the ground 
floor a splendid reception salon in 
Louis XVI, a beautiful white mar- 
ble buffet, with Leather Cafe ad- 
joining, and a spacious foyer in 
Numidian marble. Three hundred 
additional handsomely decorated 
and sumptuously furnished single 
and doudle rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath, making with those ia 
the orig'nal building, eight hua- 
dred rooms. Long distance tele- 
phone in each room. Rates, $2.00 
per pay and upwards. New York. 
Rotert Staffcrd # Proprietor. 
Copeland Townsend » Manager. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
77 Summer Street 


If y u want the best. This, in clear 
Havana cigars, i: 


La Cornelia 


made in twenty sz-s. In NicKel 
Cigars the celebrated 


Saboroso 


In }ittle cigars 
Lillipuritanos 





Vetterlein Bros., 
Manufacturers 
144-146 North Fifth St., Philadelphia 








NEW YORK LAW ScHOOL 


35 Nessau Street, New Yorks 


1. Follows the Dwight Method of legal instruction, the method of that great 
teaclier, Pref. Thowdiore W. tw at 

2. Give. thoroughly practical instruction, developing the principles 
of the law and the reasvus upon which they rest. 

3. Isi New York Cits.—the best pce tu carn New York liw and procedure,—the 
m: at desirable place in which to establish lawyes's practice. tts locationin the city 
affords an opp riunity to sttend the ses-ions «ff the court-, and also to gain p-wctical 
— Le: in lawyers’ office-, in connection with che law schout study of legal priu- 

ples. 

. Conf ra the degree of LL.B. in two wears: of 11..M. in three vears. 

s. Hasa Day School anialso n Evening School. A student can attend 
either. Hoth are at the same ad tress, 

6. Had 8g0 students in attendance the past year (1992-1.0;) ; of th se 277 were col- 


leg: graduates. 
GEORGE CIIASE, Dean, 35 Nassau street. 


‘ H is the most beautiful and up-to-date ART 
The International Studio MAGAZINE sublished. It ts complete i 
its survey of American Art in patticular a) d the World's Art in .e eral, 

BEG!N AT ONCE TO TAKE 

s . subscription $3.50 per vear. 35 cents per 
The International Studio numver, Tue specumen back uumbe s for 
25cents. For sale by all Newsd aler-. 

s ‘ ANUAKY NUMBER. continues the Fs- 
The International Studia sree Ae iee teat Peresonttee 
which have b-en appearing since | st September an contained five beautiful colour 
supplemeuts tugether with one hunmired an thirty other illustrations. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


eottains an article on the exhibition of the Nutioual Academy in New York bt 
Ch les F. Caffin. 


JOHN LANE, ° ° 67 sth Ave., New York 























E. M. UPPIKE 
Carpenter, Builder and General Jobber 


Mouldings and Pla‘e Rails 33 VANDEVENTER AVENUE 
Contractor for the Princeton Charter Club House 





W. W. MERSHON 
Cabinet Making and Furniture Repairing 


Window Seats and Cushions = Pictures and Furniture Carefully Packed 
1-13 John Street Princeton, N. . 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
LAUNDRY... 


Office, Lower Pyne 





Blakely Laundry 24 


R. H. BLAKELY & CO., Proprietors 


7-9 South WARREN STREET TRENTON, N. J. 





COLLEGE AGENT 


P. M. BRASHER 'OG 










Artistic College Furniture 
A. V. MANNING’S SONS 


Trenton, N. J. 


Take this aouenty of thankiny all Princeton men for the liberal 
patronage at their bravch store in Princ ton, and extend a most cordial 


invitation to call upon them when in Trenon, (next to Opera a 
where you will always find the must reliable and the very lowest pri 


Pouble Deck Beds Rugs 

Morris Chairs Matting 

loeske Draperies 

Book Cases Wiastow Shades 
Tables Novelty #illows 

Carpets Framed Picturea 
Bric-e-Brac 


We are prepared to furnish Suites of Rooms Complete, and show the 
largest and most complete stock in the State. 
Our long experience enables us to offer a stock especially adapted to 


the College Man's needs. 


20-22-24 South Broad Street 


Making of Window Seats a Specialty. 
College Represen:ative: MR. ROBERT P. SCHERMERHORN '07 





Telephone 6270 Gramercy 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


890 Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, NEW YOrK 





GYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Setter Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS Look for Signatun 
QR PLAIN @ S. ANARGYROE 








E. R. BRANCH 


THE TIGER POOL AND BILLIARD PARLOR 


126 NASSAU STREET PRINCETON, N. J. 
QUICK LUNCH 


A L. ROWLAND, dealer in 


Furniture and General Merchandise 


At 66 NASSAU STREET. 








OUN G. DURNER, MOTASLICNED 1008 
HAIR CUTTING and SHAVING PARLORS. 
Opposite Library. 312 Nassau St., PRINCETON, N. J. 





Largest Line of BBB Pi; es carrie in this State which I import uirectly. 


C. C. Skirm 
DEALER IN CIGARS AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 


68 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 





A. &: DOHM, 


Established 1868 


Bread, Cake, Ice Cream, Confectionery. 
62 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 





AS. R. DRAKE, 


Book Binding, Fine Stationery. 
Pocket Knives, Wall Paper, Note Books, &c. 
Opposite Main Entrance to College 





VV NM. L. BRINER, 


DRUGGIST AND PHARMACIST 


Graduate New York College of Pharmacy. 
44 Nassau Street 





LP. V. BERGEN, 
Grocerics and Chocolate, Tcas and Coffces a Specialty, 
Spices, Butter, Cleese &e. 
Next Door to Post Oifice, Princeton N. J. 
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EB Smith Premier 


Ghe World’s Best Typewriter 
SAVES TIME ALL THE TIME 


Not only by its speedy and accurate operation, but 
throughout its entire use and maintenance—in putting 
in the work, changing from one kind 

of work to another, making corrections, 


changing ribbons, making repairs, and 
in all ways which lighten labor and 
avoid delay. It saves time wot merely for 


a day, but for weeks, months and years, 


Send for booklet which explains why 


The Smith Premier 


Typewriter Company 


Executive Office, 287 Broadway, New York 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all targe cities 
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i Smith Preunier | 


Ghe World’s Best Typewriter 
SAVES TIME ALL THE TIME 


Not only by its speedy and accurate operation, but 
throughout its entire use and maintenance—in putting 
in the work, changing from one kind 
of work to another, making corrections, 
changing ribbons, making repairs, and 
in all ways which lighten labor and 
avoid delay. It saves time wot merely for 
a day, but for weeks, months and years, 
Send for booklet which explains why 


The Smith Premier 


Typewriter Company 


Executive Office, 287 Broadway, New York 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities 








United States 


Railroad and Municipal 


BONDS 


Bought and Sold 


Dzpoasits and Draft Accounts of Individuals, Banks, 
and other Corporations of approved 
standing received 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


New York: 62 CedarSt. Boston: 10 Post Office Sq. 
Philadelphia: repre-ented by James H. 
Chapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
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When.you aré at a loss to know what to serve for luncheoh— 
when you crave: something both appetizing and satisfying—try 


Libby’s (Natural Favor) FOOdG Products 


> ‘Among the many Libby delicacies are Boneless Chicken, Melrose 

Pate, Veal Loaf, Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dned Beef, Potted Nam, 
and Corned Reef-Ilash—wholesome foods that areas dainty 
as they are good—as substantial as they are appetizing: Every 
Libby prodecs ts as wholesome a8 though made in your own 
kitchen, ‘under your personal supervision. 


The Bock!@, .“* How wo Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free. 
Libby s 1 Atias of the Worid, for five two-cent stamps, 


Libby, McNeillé&« Libby 


Chicago 
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This Bark transacts a 
gereral -benking ~ bust- 
ness. Makes ottt-ofs 
towm cohleéctions 
promptly, - Always has 
funds t6- loa ics* Cts 
tuners 0: proper sectir- 
Its Loans Moves on 
Lewd and * Mergage, 
Pays Tttcrest on. Tune 
Certificates. of Deposit, 
Execnwtes orders forthe 
purchase or. sate ot In- 
Vestinent Steeurities, 
Furnishes. Levers -of 
Credit avnilable m all 
parts-of the worl, -Of- 
fers to Banks awd Ludi- 
vitmals, favoringat wiih 
accounts, tlie 
Guatartee of _ (Spresal 
Cire aareh Prom ptnes$ m 
the transactiou ef them 
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SAFI 


DEPOSIT. AND 


STORAGE 


VAULTS OF 


THE BEST MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
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R. M-ANDESSON 
Cc. CuvLER 
V..B. GULICK 
Ave t+ Le 
BDPWARD HOWE 


DIRECTORS 

FE. lL. HOWE 
FISHER HOWE 

S. S. PALMER 

W, H. POWKLE 
M. TAYLOR PYNE 


A.D, RUSSELL 

S. T. 3) GER 
BAYARD ~TOCKTON 
f. B.. WIKOEF 

















